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barbarians shrank ; it was the violation of a solemn com-
pact. It was reasonable, therefore, that the two classes of
injuries should be dealt with in a very different way. The
injurious Christian was a proper subject of resentment.
But it was unreasonable to be angry with the injurious
heathen. Anger, where it is healthy and justifiable, is the
feeling excited in us by wrong, by laws broken, covenants
disregarded. The heathen as such broke no law and dis-
regarded no covenant, for he knew of none. He might be
noxious and mischievous, but he could not, in the strict
sense of the word, be injurious. It might be most neces-
sary to inform him of the obligation he neglected, but it
was impossible to be angry with him for neglecting it.

This description of the heathen would be justly charged
with exaggeration if it professed to describe the ordinary
or average heathen. But what it professes to describe is,
the ideal heathen, or the heathen as he would have been
had he lived consistently with his theory. Doubtless
this is as much an abstraction as a mathematical point or
line. No person perfectly heathen probably ever existed.
The individual heathen excelled his own moral system
as much as the individual Christian falls short of his.
Natural kindness was in every one a kind of substitute
for Christianity. Still it is not easy to overestimate
the hardening effect of an antisocial theory of life which,
besides seconding all selfish instincts, did not appear to
those who held it a theory but a truth too obvious, too
universally held, consecrated too much by usage, to
admit of being questioned. We may imagine the almost
irresistible force of this universal prejudice upon minds
which had never heard it called in question, if we remark
the difficulty which most men feel at the present day in